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of Cincinnati 
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SPEAKING OF LATIN 


The present writer is currently engaged for the sec- 
ond time in the direction of a graduate course in the 
Speaking of Latin designed for active or prospective 
teachers, and particularly those who are associated with 
the ‘Multiple Approach’ or ‘Cleveland Plan’ advocated 
by Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Language 
Instruction in the Cleveland Public Schools. Since a 
formal graduate course in the Speaking of Latin pro- 
viding credit towards the M.A. degree is somewhat of 
a novelty, at least so far as the writer’s knowledge ex- 
tends, he presumes here to report to other members 
of the discipline a few of his observations, conclusions, 
and misadventures. 


The course in question was designed principally to 
improve the students’ command Pe Latin oral idiom 
without being related specifically to the Cleveland Plan 
or to any other formal method. To venture into meth- 
odology would have been an impertinence on the part 
of an instructor who had no acquaintance with second- 
ary school instruction beyond that acquired on the re- 
ceiving end of such instruction and as an occasional ob- 
server in the local schools. The course was therefore 
planned with one main object: to use as much spoken 
Latin as possible in the time at our disposal. The two 
subsidiary objects were: (1) To provide practice in the 
use of acceptable Latin colloquial idiom (2) To pro- 
vide practice in discussing selections from classical 
authors in Latin with reference to content and syntax. 

From the instructor’s point of view, practice in the 
colloquial idiom seemed to be the more important of 
the subsidiary projects, particularly if the course was 
to be measured by régular post- graduate standards. It 
appeared to afford an opportunity to emphasize the 
colloquial aspects of Latin that continually appear in 
formal prose and in poetry and yet are consistently 
overlooked or misinterpreted because they have not 
been studied where they originated, in dialogue. The 
wide range of Latin adversatives, for example, has no 
counterpart in English, and demands from the student 
considerable thought in translating in either direction. 
The use of immo might constitute a serious study in 
itself. Likewise, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ call for consideration. It 
is sometimes said that Latin has no direct equivalent 
of the simple affirmative and negative, yet it becomes 
obvious that even English dialogue seldom limits itself 
to simple ‘yes’ and ‘no’; we say, “No, it isn’t”, “Yes, 
it is’, “It 1s not!” “I don’t think so,” 1.e. the answer 
in English adjusts itself to the preceding statement or 
question, just as in Latin. One also finds that a judicious 
selection from the ample reserve of Latin particles will 
transform intelligible but uninteresting phrases into the 
lively idiom that was spoken Latin. For instance, the 
sentence ‘Who do you think is coming?’ translated 
literally belongs in a text-book; ‘Quis tandem veniet?’ 
on the other hand belongs to spoken language. 


The student should know, incidentally, that gratias 
ago 1s very formal thank you, while benigne means no, 
thank you (French merci) if you refuse something 
offered and thank you if you accept. Since benigne 
is an adverb, ‘Benigne ades’ means ‘Nice of you to 
come’, ‘Benigne dicis’, ‘Nice of you to say so—thanks 
for the compliment’. Lapsing into the sprightlier idiom 
on the English side, one amr say ‘Otiose!’ “Take it 
sea. “ve ‘Ain vero!’ ‘Says you!’, ‘Aio enimvero!’ ‘Says 
me!’, ‘Libenter eram’ ‘T re a swell time’, ‘Nugae!’ 
‘Baloney!’, ‘Quorsus istuc?’ ‘So what?’ As with such 
expressions in any language, much depends on the tone 
of the voice. Thus the translation of English ‘Well’ 1 
seldom foe: ‘Well, I hope so . . ’ is perhaps Sanh 
quidem . . ’; “Well!” indicating lively interest, surprise 
touched with annoyance, or a feeling of finality, as the 
tone may vary, is something else again. The same 1s 
true of ‘All right’: ‘All right now’ (hortatory) would 
be ‘Agedum!’, ‘All right for you!’ (ominous) ‘Res 
mecum tibi erit!’ or perhaps ‘Vae tibi!’, ‘All right!’ 
(permissive) ‘Licet’ or ‘Esto’, ‘All mght! All right!’ 
(Major Bowes) ‘Sat est!’ And so on. One use of dum 
involves a veiled threat: “Tange dum!’ ‘Go on, touch 
it (and see what happens!) 

Terence offers the best source for the colloquial 
idiom, in the writer’s opinion, though of course general 
reading will provide many phrases and expressions. As 
a practical study along this line, a student might go 
through one play of Terence and perhaps Cicero's De 
Senectute, listing the uses of dum, modo, immo, 
quidem, nam, enim, vero, adeo, usque, etc. In comedy, 
particles give dialogue its flavor; in formal prose they 
are used mainly to effect an easy transition from one 
sentence to another. Taken collectively, these little 
words have no direct translation into English, just as 
English ‘well’ seldom has the simple adverbial force 
represented by bene in Latin. It is better to say that 
particles translate an attitude of mind, a feeling, or an 
emotion; the student will not learn to understand them 
by looking in the dictionary. 


It is hardly necessary to affirm that the difficulties 
encourtered in speaking Latin in this modern high- 
compression age are formidable. The terminology of 
modern syntax causes no end of trouble to the trans- 
lator. We were proposing to offer training transferable 
to practical secondary school work: thus we aimed at 
consistency and simplicity, perhaps to an excessive a 
erce. We ‘used verbum only in the sense of ‘verb’, 
that one Latin word would not mean ‘verb’ and ‘word’ 
at the same time. Consequently, ‘word’ had. to be 
vocabulum, thus creating a highly artificial distinction 
from the Latin point of view. Further difficulty was 
encountered in phrasing question-and-answer forms. 
Should one say ‘Quod genus est hoc nomen?’ as com- 
monly in English “What case is this noun?’, or ‘Cuius 
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generis est hoc nomen?’ or ‘Quo genere est hoc nomen?’ 
If all three were used indiscriminately, it was felt that 
the beginner might be hopelessly confused. We de- 
cided arbitrarily to use and to require the ablative con- 
struction. Then came the question of vocabulary itself. 
The basic vocabulary can be readily worked out by 
reference to Keil’s Grammatici Latini—parts of speech, 
tenses, cases, moods—but the immoderate syntactical 
dissection of the past half-century which now appears 
in many of our elementary texts resists translation into 
Latin. How (or why, for that matter) does one say 
‘subjunctive of the ideal circumstance’ in Latin? 


The same vocabulary difficulties necessarily crop up 
in general conversation. The weather is perhaps the 
simplest topic, and even there the Romans seem to have 
been somewhat less concerned with meteorological 
phenomena than we are, probably because they did not 
have so many of them. But one scon tires of talking 
about the weather, and the question ‘Quaenam temp- 
estas est hodie?’ is currently greeted in class with what 
one might term passionate apathy. And when the con- 
versation progresses from actions and things common 
to us and to the Romans, the word-coining begins. 
Fabula pictiloquens at least sounds like Latin, but 
something goes wrong in a translation of gas-mask. 


There did not seem to be any textbook adapted pre- 
cisely to our needs, although Bertrand F. Kraus’s Mod- 
ern Latin Conversation (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 1931), an English adaptation of Capel- 
lanus’ Sprechen Sie Lateinisch?, is a valuable auxiliary. 
The difficulty was partially met by the preparation of 
some thirty mimeographed pages divided into lessons. 
These lessons provided the basic syntactical vocabulary 
which was necessarily supplemented as experience dem- 
onstrated the need for additional material. In general 
conversational work it was possible, of course, to as- 
sume that the students possessed a working knowledge 
of Latin and a considerable vocabulary (‘passive’ or 
‘recognition’ rather than active), since they were either 
graduate Latin majors or teachers of Latin. Thus the 
conversational material was divided into lessons with 
special topical vocabulary such as, The School, Time, 
Weather, Food, Amusements, etc. For the earlier les- 
sons, dialogues written in English were designed to 
acquaint the student with grammatical vocabulary and 
phrases in the course of translation. For all the lessons, 
conversational exercises of thirty-five to forty lines were 
provided. The instructor composed these in Latin, in- 
cluded only the English translation in the text, and 
read the Latin aloud carefully before the English-Latin 
was assigned. These exercises were based on general 
vocabulary, and aimed at lively dialogue with a certain 
amount of action against the background of school life. 


The usual class procedure was as follows: the first 


half of the two-hour period was devoted to a discus- 
sion in Latin of a passage from Caesar with reference 


to syntax and content. This was usually from the 
Bellum Civile, since the students knew the Com- 
mentaries too well to find an adequate challenge in 
discussing it. A member of the class was assigned to 
lead the discussion. The second hour was devoted 
simply to speaking Latin. If conversation arose spon- 
taneously, the regular assignment was readily neglected. 
Parts in the written conversations were assigned for 
oral translation in class; this had the disadvantage of 
introducing written material and English into the 
linguistic processes, whereas the aim, of course, should 
be to think and speak in Latin. Members of the class 
were often asked to prepare a number of questions on 
some topic, either the matter of one lesson, or some 
general topic for which the existence of adequate 
vocabulary might be assumed. The student was allowed 
to write the Latin questions out and read them; the 
answers from the other members of the class were, of 
course, ad lib. Naturally the difficulty is to carry on a 
conversation without being inane. While our weekly 
sessions were no literary salons, and occasionally per- 
formed mayhem upon the Latin language, we did have 
fun—and we did speak Latin (until our vocabulary and 
the subject gave out). 





The final degree of success achieved by such a 
course is naturally difficult to appraise. Some of the 
students have been good enough to report that they 
find themselves noticeably more at ease in their class- 
room work. Oral work has its @ffect upon our written 
Latin, too: our vocabulary becomes more active. 


The writer realizes, of course, that the use of Latin 
orally in school work is no new thing. Latin was once 
the universal language of scholars. Those who have 
followed secondary school methods will recall the flurry 
caused a generation ago by W. H. D. Rouse’s ‘Direct 
Method’. Many teachers use Latin orally in varying 
degrees, while some systems, including the Carr- 
Hadzsits ‘Living Language’ texts and the Cleveland 
system’s ‘Road to Latin’ make spoken Latin an integral 
part of the system of instruction. 


Apart from the question of formal method, however, 
about which there will be much debate, there is surely 
something to be said for the use of oral Latin when the 
disposition of the teacher or the occasion suggests it. 
From this point of view it would seem to deserve the 
attention of both high-school and college teachers. The 
present writer, moreover, unashamedly advances the 
following argument in its favor: it makes Latin more 
interesting, and has the inescapable merit of using 
Latin to do so, thus being preferable to the projects 1n- 
volving purely manual skills which have occasionally 
made Latin classes indistinguishable from courses in 
occupational therapy. Latin spoken with some fluency 
should help to dispel the notion that the Romans 
(quoting Gilbert Norwood) spent their time sur- 
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rounding the enemy, giving off gravitas, and espousing 
the cases of their clients in the law courts. It may also 
be argued that a properly qualified teacher of Latin 
should have command of the full range of Latin idiom, 
not merely the formal prose and poetry of the masters. 
The colleges, through their graduate departments, may 
have an opportunity for useful service here in assisting 
the teachers to cultivate the use of oral Latin, in 
assembling the material and in setting the standards 
for its use. 
Norman J. Dewitt 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By 
De Lacy O'Leary. Revised edition. vil, 327 pages. 
Kegal Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London; E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York 1939 $3. 


In 1922 Dr. De Lacy O'Leary, lecturer in Aramaic 
and Syriac at Bristol University, published his Arabic 
Thought and Its Place in History in Trubner’s Oriental 
Series. The book, based on secondary sources and trans- 
lations—rather than on Arabic originals—made no real 
contribution to our knowledge and was rich in mistakes 
especially in names of persons, ttles of books and trans- 
literations. But it served a good purpose. It summed 
up for the intelligent layman what was already 
known about that most fascinating movement in the 
history of thought, the transmission of Hellenistic 
philosophy and science through Syrian Christian trans- 
lators into the Arabic-speaking world, its adaptation to 
Moslem thinking and finally its passage through 
Moslem and Jewish commentators and writers to the 
Latin schoolmen of Western Europe. The contents con- 
stituted eleven chapters entitled “the Syriac version of 
Hellenism,” “the Arabic period,” “the coming of the 
‘Abbasids,” “the translators,” “the Mu'tazilites,” “the 
Eastern philosophers,” “Sufism,” “orthodox scholasti- 
cism,” “the Western philosophy,” “the Jewish trans- 
mittors [transmitters] and “the influence of the 
Arabic philosophers on Latin scholasticism. 


The book under review bears on the titlepage “Re- 
vised Edition,” but if revision was made it failed to 
reveal itself, on casual comparison, to the reviewer. 
The pagination is the same. A check-up of several 
pages chosen at random showed exact correspondence. 
Even apparent typographical errors, such as “Madinna” 
for Madina (95), “tranlations” for translations (105), 
and “movememts” for movements (163), occur in both 
editions. The only change noted was in page number- 
ing where “191” appears as “19” in the old edition, 
and in the addition of an inadequate bibliography 
(321-3) and an incomplete index (325-7). The 


accuracy of the index may be gauged from the fact 
that “Daud az-Zahiri” is listed under page “282,” 
which should read “232,” Ibn Hazm is entered as “Ibn 
Hazun” and as-Sulami as “as-Sulani.” 

The statement of facts is on the whole sound. The 
weakness of the book lies in its handling of proper 
names, Arabic words and transliterations. Inconsisten- 
cies abound; hybrid words, which are neither English 
nor Arabic, are plentiful: “khalif” (42, 49 seq., Eng. 
caliph from Ar. khalifah) ; “Qur'an” (83, 151 etc., Eng. 
Koran from Ar. Qur'an). Hardly an Arabic name 
throughout the work is properly transliterated. Even 
the well-known French name Renan is wrongly ren- 
dered “Renan” (281). The interchange of the apos- 
trophe * and the inverted apostrophe ‘, which stand for 
two different characters in Arabic, is frequent. On page 
111 “Razi” (1.e., of al-Ravy, in Persia) is given as the 
name of a philosopher, which is correct; on page 307 
“Razi” occurs as a caliph’s name, which should have 
been rendered Radi (better still Radi, i.e. the con- 
tented). 

Puiuie K. Hirt 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Peloponnesische Wanderungen, Reisen und For- 
schungen zur antiken und mittelalterlichen Topo- 
graphie von Arkadien und Achaia. By ERnst 
Meyer. xvi, 148 pages, 11 figures, 36 plates, 12 
plans and maps. Max Niehans, Ziirich 1939 (9 M.) 


This volume is a record of a journey which Dr. 
Meyer made from August to October, 1937. It gives 
a detailed account of thirteen sites in the northern part 
of the Peloponnesus which are very seldom visited and 
must be to many classical scholars vague geographical 
generalities. The Arcadian Tripolis (48) is, of course, 
well known to all students of northern Greece, but one 
might well be pardoned for ignorance of Titane (off.) 
or Rhypes (123). The sites discussed lie in the ele- 
vated plateaus along the sides of the three great 
mountains which border the south shore of the Gulf 
of Corinth: Kyllene, Chelmos and Erymanthos. This 
territory is, especially on the southern side, almost in- 
accessible. Although I have visited Greece more often 
than many classical students, I must confess that many 
of these places were entirely unknown to me and I was 
greatly comforted therefore when I found that they 
were equally unknown to two classical scholars who 
had lived for many years in Athens and who had trav- 
eled widely over the Peloponnesus. 


The first impression that comes to one on laying 
down the book is how many sites there must be in this 
district that would abundantly repay investigation. 
How much more complete the civilization of this area 
must have been in the fifth and fourth centuries than 
it is today. Many of these sites were surrounded by 
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excellent walls and must have housed a busy popu- 
lation. 

The description of these sites is meticulous. Dr. 
Meyer was accompanied by a cartographer, who has en- 
tiched the book with an abundant series of topo- 
graphical maps so that the site can be visualized and 
its remains fairly studied from the account given in 
this book. 

The illustrations are excellent. They show acropolis 
walls of very different character, ranging from such 
rough walls as those of Kastro Reunion (Plate 12) 
to such polygonal masonry as that of Halus (Plate 24) 
and such ashlar masonry as that at Buphagion (Plate 
29). 

The bibliography (xi-xvi) is rather disappointing. 
The author seems to have used only German work. 
Practically no English ttles are given except such 
standard works as those of Fraser and Hill. 

This book forms a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the topography of the northern Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Roman Revolution. By RonaLp Syme. xu, 
568 pages, 7 genealogical tables. Oxford University 
Press, New York 1939 $7. 

The period of Roman history extending from 60 B.c. 
to 14 A.D. is of such importance and so conseevesned i in 
character that an overwhelming bulk of learned litera- 
ture is constantly being produced i in regard to various 
features of the age. in The Roman Risslusion Mr. 
Syme has added an outstanding contribution to this 
literature, for here is a book that is certainly well worth 
the consideration of all students of Roman history. This 
book is not so much a history of Rome during the 
revolutionary era as it is an account of the political and 
social transformation tha at occurred between 60 B.c. and 
14 A.D. The narrative of the fall of the Republic and 
establishment of a monarchy, for it 1s thus that the 
author terms the government of the first Princeps, 1s 
built around Augustus’ rise to power and the establish- 
ment of his system of rule. 

In six introductory chapters the author describes the 
character of the Roman oligarchy during the Republican 
era and the nature of the struggle between Pompeius 
and Caesar. The remaining twenty-seven chapters deal 
with the rise of Caesar's heir and the establishment of 
a new form of government under his astute leadership. 
However, this is not a biography of Augustus. Instead, 
emphasis is placed upon the sanonalion and acts of the 
adherents and partisans of the founder of the Princip- 
ate and the nature of the ruling oligarchy. In place of 
the panegyric to which we have become more or less 
accustomed, The Roman Revolution represents an ex- 


treme reaction from the conventional treatment. The 
space devoted to administrative and governmental prob- 
lems, to warfare and constitutional history, and even 
to biographical material on Pompeius, Caesar, and 
Augustus is extremely limited; but “the noble houses 
of Rome and the principal allies of the various political 
leaders enter into their own at last.” Mr. Syme demon- 
strates that the Roman constitution was merely a 
facade during both the Republic and the Principate, 
and that there was always a ruling oligarchy in whose 
hands the real power rested. The composition of this 
oligarchy, the binding lnk between the Republic and 
the Empire, is the dominant theme throughout. 

According to the author there neither was nor could 
have been any restoration of the Republic. It is shown 
that the rule of the Princeps rested upon the army and 
the people, and there was little real difference between 
Augustus as Dux and as Princeps. In this connection 
it is also argued that the oath of allegiance of 32 B.c. 
was considered permanently valid. The character, per- 
sonality, and motives of Augustus are depicted through- 
out in an exceedingly unfavorable light. Although it is 
stimulating and thought-provoking, it is doubtful that 
many historians will agree entirely to this extremely 
reactionary delineation. The influence of the historians 
Sallust, Pollio, and Tacitus, all of them Republican in 
sentiment, is quite evident and frankly admitted. 
Among the many outstanding features of this book 
it seems to the reviewer that the most valuable con- 
tributions are the sections dealing with the composi- 
tion of the various parties or factions; the analysis of 
the various noble families and their relation to one an- 
other; the explanation of the nature of Roman olig- 
archies and the manner in which they operated; the 
chapter dealing with the use of political catchwords by 
politically ambitious leaders; the description of how 
patronage operated during the Principate; and the two 
chapters on the organization of public opinion in the 
interest of the “National Programme.” 

So many controversial questions are raised that it 1s 
impossible to do more than to indicate a few of the 
opinions expressed. The statement (29) that Crassus 
used his patronage in the years immediately preceding 
62 B.c. in order to embarrass the government and dem- 
onstrate his political power, but not to provoke flag- 
rant disorder, is highly questionable. Many will dis- 
agree with the picture of Caesar as a truer Roman than 
either Pompeius or Augustus and with the statement 
that the Roman people, in 50 B.c., could choose be- 
tween only two dictators—Pompeius or Caesar (47- 
54). The theory (55) that Caesar had no desire to be 
a king and rejected the diadem publicly in order to 
silence rumors has much to commend it. Antonius, as 
well as Caesar, is treated too leniently by the author. 
Mr. Syme believes that Antonius never desired nor 
tried to gain the position as sole dictator following the 
death of Caesar (108) and that he was unconscious of 
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the political machinations of Fulvia in his behalf; it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the activities of Antonius 
on many occasions. In regard to Cleopatra's role in the 
struggle between Augustus and Antonius it has been 
argued by an eminent historian (W. W. Tarn, Cam- 
bridge Ancient History 10.82ff.) that Rome feared 
Cleopatra but not Antonius. She was planning to 
array the East against Rome and to inaugurate a new 
universal kingdom with herself as empress. Antonius 
was her dupe and agent. Mr. Syme does not agree with 
this, and rightly so. He argues that there is no evidence 
that Cleopatra wished to do more than safeguard her 
kingdom. “To secure Roman sanction and emotional 
support for the enterprise (against Antonius) it was 
necessary to invent a foreign danger that menaced 
everything that was Roman.” By propaganda Octav- 
ianus presented Cleopatra as the great danger to Rome 
(274-5). In dealing with Augustus’ constitutional posi- 
tion and attitude toward the state the author rejects the 
commonly held theory that the first Princeps was care- 
ful to enaploy Republican language and intended that 
the Republican constitution should operate unhampered. 
Instead it is stated that Augustus was “the least honest 
and the least Republican of men” and “the deliberate 


founder of a monarchy” (439, 473)- 


Although many will disagree with the interpreta- 
tions presented in this book, few will dispute its basic 
scholarship and accuracy in detail. The statement on 
page 14 that “the Roman financiers were strong 
enough to ruin any politician or general who sought to 
secure fair treatment for provincials” fails to take into 
consideration such an exception as Cicero. In listing the 
provinces placed in the hands of Augustus in 27 B.c. 
Egypt is not mentioned (313). On page 370 it is stated 
that Augustus did not nominate candidates while on 
the succeeding page mention is made of Augustus’ 
nomination Me Q. Lepidus. But these errors in fact are 
relatively few and comparatively unimportant. 


There are also a few typographical errors: “an” for 
“and” (28); “at” for “of” (116); “easy” for 
“easily” (121); and an unnecessary “of” on page 206. 
On the whole, however, so far as the reviewer could 
detect, the book is remarkably free from mistakes. 


To many readers the abrupt and concise style em- 
ployed in writing will offer some difficulty. Contro- 
versial opinions are generally stated without the support 
of elaborate argumentation, and unless one is familiar 
with these controversies much of significance will be 
lost. The footnotes, which are very elaborate and com- 
plete, generally refer only to ancient sources. But there 
is a fairly complete bibliography of modern works, 
most of which are mentioned at some time or other. 
In addition to the excellent bibliography Mr. Syme 
has included genealogical tables of the Metelli, the 
kinsmen of Cato, the family of Augustus, the Aemilu 
Lepidi, the descendants of Pompetus, and the families 


of Seianus and Varus. Although they are based upon 
previously existing tables certain additions and changes 
have been made. There is also a very elaborate index of 
thirty-four pages. The index is mainly prosopographical 
in character and covers the footnotes as well as the 
text. Many facts and connections not brought out in 
the text can be learned by using the index in con- 
nection with the genealogical tables and the list of con- 
suls contained on pages 525-529. 

The Roman Revolution is an outstanding contribu- 
tion and it is to be hoped that it will be given the 
careful consideration it so richly deserves. 

W. L. WaNNEMACHER 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Die romische Weltherrschaft in der antiken 
Dichtung. By Franz Curist. xvi, 215 pages. 
Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1938 (Tibinger Beitrage zur 
Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 31) 12 M. 


No one expects a doctoral dissertation, particularly 
a German dissertation, to be brilliant or fascinating. 
One can, however, reasonably expect a lucid arrange- 
ment, soundness, accuracy and an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the relevant source material. Franz Christ’s 
opus contains few traces of even these minor virtues. 


The great bulk of the thesis (4-144) is merely an 
arbitrarily arranged collection of quotations illustrating 
the various words used in connection with Roman rule, 
such as orbis, orbis totus, orbis omnis, orbis Romanus, 
orbis terrarum, urbs-orbis, domina, caput, dominus 
terrarum, rector orbis, pater orbis. The lengthy Schluss- 
Zusammenfassung (169-202) repeats these classifica- 
tions. 

The author frequently states controversial or dis- 
credited opinions as if they were unquestionably true 
and then proceeds to argue from these premises. For 
example, he speaks of “das erste Quinquennium von 
Neros Regierung nach dem Urteil der Geschichte zu 
den gliicklichsten Zeiten . . .” (gg) as if he were un- 
aware of J. G. C. Anderson’s interpretation, now widely 
accepted, of Trajan’s phrase as referring to Nero’s later 
building activity (JRS 1 [1911] 173ff.). To prove his 
statement concerning: the reign of Claudius “die vielen 
Romern verhasst war” (191), the writer assumes that 
all the tragedies of Seneca were written after his re- 
turn from exile (contra, cf. Schanz-Hosius II, 458; 
Duff, Silver Age, 249f.). An odd definition of virtus 
Romana is given (178), only to be contradicted later 
(196, 199). Adumbrations of Nazi doctrine appear 
(184-5). The author seems to think that “vesanitas” 
(sic) is the abstract noun corresponding to the ad- 
jective “vesanus” (167). 

Inaccuracy of quotations, both as to reference and as 
to text, is frequent (e.g. 15, 51, 58, 98, 114, 129, 142, 


184, 196); extreme carelessness or ignorance is ap- 
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parent in most of the few references to non-German 
publications (e.g., 60, 77, 94, 129, 181). ee 7 
Herr Christ, Ptolemy Soter is Ptolemy IV (93); 
ascribes to Sulpicia, the wife of Calenus, the satire 
which bears her name (197), but which is universally 
assigned to another author of a later period (cf. Schanz- 
leis II, 560; Liibker 1002). 

Most of the author's ideas seem to be derived not 
from Latin writers but from the published work of 
fellow Teutons; insofar as he follows such scholars as 
Altheim, Kornemann, Lietzmann, Vogt, Weinreich 
and Wendland, his arguments are likely to be sound. 
The present reviewer found the most interesting fea- 
tures of the dissertation to be the discussion of the so- 
called ““Schildtugenden” (149-154); the comparative 
accuracy of “weltherrschaftliche” details in Vergil and 
Horace on the one hand, and the thetorical indefinite- 
ness of the author of the Panegyricus Messallae on the 
other (36-7); and notes on the technique of Horace 
(74), and of Tibullus (189). Of these, the first and 
fourth were originally suggested by Kornemann and 
Weinreich respectively. 

This reliance on secondary sources arouses the sus- 
picion of inability to handle the documentary evidence 
at first hand. Particularly is this true of the use of 
inscriptions (e.g. 93, 94, 98). It is, however, a passage 
from Ovid ohh betrays the author’s scholarship. Sec- 
tion B, IV, 1 (68-9) purports to present evidence for 
the likening of Rome to the phoenix. One of the relev- 
ant passages is presumably Ovid, Metamorphoses 
15.391-452. The actual lines quoted by Herr Christ, 
however, are Met. 15.742-744: 


huc se de Latia pinu Phoebeius anguis 
contulit et finem specie caeleste resumpta 
luctibus inposuit venitque salutifer urbi. 


These lines, obviously, have nothing to do with the 
phoenix, but refer to the arrival of Aesculapius in 
Rome in the form of a serpent! 

Epwarp F. D’Arms 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


A Concise History of Italy, from prehistoric times 
to our own day. By Luici SALvaTorELti, translated 
by Bernarp MIALL. 688 pages. Oxford University 
Press, New York 1940 $s. 


An eminent scholar, formerly Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Naples, contributor 
of two volumes to the monumental Storia d'Italia (not 
yet completed) and author of works on Saint Benedict, 
the Triple Alliance, and the policies of the Holy See, 
Professor Salvatorelli undertook a thankless task when 
he attempted to compress into a single volume, even 
one of 688 pages quarto, the entire history of the 
Italian peninsula from its geological formation to the 


year 1939. Granting that Italy has been a single entity 
from the time when, under Roman domination, the 
name advanced northward from Calabria to the Alps, 
the effort to tell a condensed and consecutive story of 
its divergent sections and their relations with northern 
Europe and the Orient almost inevitably results in 
making complexity more complex and confusion worse 
confounded. This “Concise History,” which the author 
called Sommario della Storia d'Italia, suffers from the 
effort to be brief and at the same time thorough, com- 
prehensive and analytical. 

In spite of a voluminous bibliography, this history 
will not be useful as a book of reference, since there are 
no maps and the index is limited to the names of per- 
sons. On the other hand, its value as a readable, in- 
formative history is lessened by the fact that, in certain 
sections, details are piled up, with names upon names, 
to the confusion of the reader, whereas, in other sec- 
tions, so much is omitted that only a dry skeleton re- 
mains. The reader is often rewarded by interesting 
comments upon the principles involved and the issues 
at stake in the period, for the author is always intelli- 
gent and understanding in his appraisement of move- 
ments and tendencies. 

The Storia d'Italia devotes two out of eight volumes 
to Ancient Italy: Professor Salvatorelli allots only about 
one-tenth of his pages to prehistoric, Grecian, and 
Roman Italy, to the fall of the Empire. Some of the 
most important aspects of prehistoric Italy are omitted, 
and the names of archaeologists are conspicuously ab- 
sent from his bibliography. His evident desire to do 
justice to Magna Graecia is indeed commendable, since 
Fascist Italy willows looks back beyond imperial Rome. 
But the account is not coherent; statements are left 
hanging loose without explanation, as if the author 
had quoted from Ciaceri or another and could not 
spare space for more. 

In addition to the necessary account of wars and 
conquests, the history of ancient Rome deals chiefly 
with forms of government and administrative policies 
as they affect the peninsula as a whole. Not one per- 
sonality emerges until we reach Theodoric. Two para- 
graphs, covering less than two pages, dispose of Julius 
Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, Lepidus, Antony, Cleopatra, 
and Augustus. Of the deification of the latter we read 
“The title of Augustus, conferred upon him in the 
year 27, and afterward applied to him as a_ personal 
name, consecrates the quasi-sacred character of his 
person.” 

The sections of mediaeval and Renaissance history 
are far more satisfactory, although the necessity of 
going forward and then backward as events overlap 
emphasizes the need of a better index. And surely 
it is not obligatory to repeat so many names so many 
times, to go into the details of so many family feuds, 
to introduce so many condottieri, and to name the 
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four judicatures in Sardinia which were under the 
suzereignty of Pisa. The author seems overburdened 
with knowledge, so that he sometimes forgets the 
past, as when he says of Ezzelino “This was the birth 
of personal rule and dictatorship.” 

The story of the Risorgimento is told factually and 
dispassionately, and the account of Fascist Italy 1s 
probably as complete as the circumstances permit. 
“The Ethiopian question” is said to have destroyed 
the treaties, while the head of the government acquired 
for Italy a colonial empire. No mention is made of a 
widespread opposition to Hitler and the Axis, nor of 
the desire for prestige which has long been the keynote 
of Italy’s foreign policy. 

Many typographical errors may be forgiven, even 
when the substitution of “and” for “were” leaves the 
sentence without a verb. But in this book the mis- 
takes are so numerous and so serious as to constitute a 
grave defect. On the jacket, the significant name Car- 
bonari is printed “Carbanari,” which means nothing. 
Statements, as they stand, are sometimes meaningless, 
as when we read that “Principles alone were not strong 
enough to prevent their triumph,” and that (in the 
Triple Alliance) “there was also the casus foederis in 
which two or more great powers should attack one of 
the Allies.” The infant son of Henry VI is called 
Roger on one page and Frederick on the next. The 
famous Saint Nilus (San Nilo) is called San Milo in 
both text and index. Tomaso on one page becomes 
Tomasso on another and Tomaseo on another and in 
the index. Tortona on one page is Tortune on the 
next. In addition to these errors, certain idiosyncrasies 
of the translator are so frequent as to become irritating 
mannerisms, as for example his constant use of “in 
respect of” (Sforza was more unfortunate than Cosimo 
in respect of his successors. The inferior clergy were 
free in respect of the episcopal power, etc.); his use of 
situ quo (The situ quo was preserved, for the sake of 
the situ quo, etc.), his predilection for strange words, 
like linearity, imprescriptible, disincamerate, etc., and 
his constant use of the abstract for the concrete (The 
wall protected the collectivity. The state reposes upon 
the collectivity, etc.). It is probably not the trans- 
lator’s fault that, when a few simple words would 
suffice, we have such a sentence as this: “In the do- 
main of politico-ethical literature, the Crocean anti- 
Positivism allied itself (though ‘its origin and _ its 
content were very different) with the attack which the 
politically nationalistic and intellectually irrationalistic 
and voluntaristic tendencies were making upon the 
liberal, democratic and socialistic tendencies then dom- 
inating Italian politics.” 

The reader will be wise to turn to the volumes of the 
Storia d'Italia dealing with the time between the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century and the middle of the 
fourteenth; there he will find that Salvatorelli has done 


greater justice to himself and that he is spared the in- 
justice done to him in this volume by the translator 
and the publisher. 

GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Les harmonies de la Gréce. By JEAN-GerMain TRI- 
COT. 254 pages. Grasset, Paris 1939 18 fr. 


The volume contains eleven refreshing essays, divided 
into three groups: La psychologie des sites, La victoire 
d’Apollon, Mystéres grecs. Six additional topics are 
treated very briefly in appendices. 


The author has found his expectations of Greece ful- 
filled in the beauty of the country and the kindliness 
of the Greek people. His descriptions of classical sites 
are vivid, though in considering the effect of the land- 
scape on the thought of the ancient Greeks he makes 
practically no allowances for changes in vegetation 
during the centuries, as, for example, when he assumes 
that the hill of Epidaurus was sparsely wooded in an- 
tiquity (88). We may question also whether Apollo 
came to represent the supreme embodiment of intellect 
to every Greek (114). The discussion of why the 
Greeks preferred form to color (136ff.) seems super- 
fluous in consideration of the known extensive use by 
the Greeks of color in sculpture and architecture, aside 
from the loss of virtually all their painting. We may 
also be unwilling to agree that Claude Lorrain repro- 
duced the atmospheric effects of Greek landscape with- 
out having visited Greece because of a sub-conscious 
inheritance of the Greek spirit (151). 


Essay IX, Remarques sur l’humanisme, stresses the 
need for training in classical literature and in the art 
of translation as a basis for clear writing and thinking 
in the present day and expresses the conviction that the 
spirit of Greece and the exaltation of individual reason 
still persist and will continue to do so. The writer re- 
minds us also that most of the masterpieces of Greek 
thought were produced in times of stress. He con- 
cludes that literature must take the initiative in a new 
renaissance of the spirit which will unite Hellenism 
with the best of Christian teaching. Appendix IV, 
originally a radio talk of March 1939, repeats this 
thought. 


In Part III the Demeter legend is told in a lyrical 
piece of rhythmic prose in the spirit in which the story 
must have appealed to the men and women of an- 
tiquity who had experienced loss and struggle. 

The volume is enjoyable reading for those who are 
familiar with Greece and with Greek thought, as well 
as for the student, if he will interpret it as opinion and 
not as based on established fact in all its details. 

ERNESTINE F. LEON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. F. M. Cornrorp. Notes on the Oresteia. 
On Ag. 286-9, Cho. 229-30, 1010-7, Eum. 235-42, 490, 
748-54. 

CR 53 (1939) 162-5 (Jones) 

——— W. M. Epwarps. The Eagles and the Hare. 
Discussion of the text and meaning of Agam. 122ff. 
CQ 33 (1939) 204-7 (Fine) 

Aristotle. D. M. Baume. Greek Science and Mech- 
anism. I. Aristotle on Nature and Chance. A full dis- 
cussion of Phys. B 4-9. 
CQ 33 (1939) 129-38 

Asconius. See Cicero. 

Chariton. Witty More,. Some Remarks on the Text 
of Chariton. Proposed alterations of some passages in 


Blake’s edition. 
CQ 33 (1939) 212-3 (Fine) 
Cicero. J. F. Lockwoop. London Manuscripts of 
Cicero, De Divinatione, and Asconius. Description of Mss 
and notation of rcadings. 
CQ 33 (1939) 153-6 (Fine) 
Dracontius. A. Hupson-WiiLiAms. Notes on Drac- 
ontius and on the Aegritudo Perdicae. Suggestions con- 
cerning the text and meaning of various passages. 
CQ 33 (1939) 157-62 (Fine) 
Euripides. H. G. Muiiens. Hercules Furens and 
Prometheus Vinctus. The themes of the two plays are 
similar; verbal reminiscences of the Aeschylean tragedy 
were introduced by Euripides to make the audience 
aware of the similarity. 
CR 53 (1939) 165-6 (Jones) 
——— J. A. Sprancer. A New Collation of the 
Orestes of Euripides with Cod. Par. Gr. 2713. 
CQ 33 (1939) 184-92 (Fine) 
Herodotus. O. J. Toop. An Inelegant Greek Verse. 
The second line of the oracle quoted in Herodotus 
7.220 may be intolerable, but by collecting numerous ex- 
amples of bad verses found elsewhere, particularly 
among metrical inscriptions, Todd concludes it is better 
to let the line in Herodotus remain as it is. 
CQ 33 (1939) 163-5 (Fine) 
Horace. \Assimo LENCHANTIN. Una nuova edizione 
critica di Orazio. Klingner’s claim that his classifica- 
tion = wW Q corresponds to the Keller-Holder classifi- 
cation II, III, I, respectively, is strongly disputed. Al- 
though he admits Klingner’s valuable contributions to 
the textual criticism of Horace, he minimizes his origin- 
ality. Finally, because of the confused manuscript tra- 
dition, he suggests that it would be be‘ter to make all 
references to MSS separately, rather than by families. 
RFIC 18 (1940) 34-44 (Latimer) 
Iambulus. W. W. Tarn. The Date of Jambulus: 
a Note. T. shows that Rose, CQ 33 (1939) 9-10, erred 
in assigning Iambulus to the first century B.c. Iambulus 
“belongs to the constructive period of Hellenistic 
thought, which is, roughly speaking, the third century.” 


(Fine) 


CQ 33 (1939) 193 (Fine) 
Josephus. G. C. RicHarps and R. J. H. SuHurtt. 

Critical Notes on Josephus’ Antiquities, //. 

CQ 33 (1939) 180-3 (Fine) 


Seneca. RENE Wattz. Autour d’un texte de Séne- 
que (Nat. Quaest., JV, praef. 17). In the words nec in 
mare aperto ore desilui W. wishes to substitute operto 
ore. Thus, instead of a suicide leaping into the sea 
with his mouth open, a ridiculous attitude, we have the 


suicide covering his head with his toga before he leaps. 
This was a common gesture of persons about to die, 
whether by their own hand, or executed by the state, 
or in natural death. The gesture had no ritualistic 
significance, at least not in classical times, but was 
merely an indication of profound moral depression, i.e. 
resignation to death. The phrases velare caput = to 
cover partly the back of the head with the toga during 
a prayer or other religious act and obvolvere caput = 
to cover the entire head, must be carefully distinguished. 
REL 17 (1939) 292-308 (McCracken) 

Terence. J. ANpDRIEU. Etude critique sur les sigles 
de personnages et les rubriques de scéne dans les an- 
clennes éditions de Térence. Second half of his article 
in REL 17 (1939) 105-40 (summarized CW _ 33.22-3). 
Herein are contained sections on scene rubrics and 
Greek sigla, neither of which go back to Terence. Mod- 
ern editors may safely ignore manuscript tradition in 
choosing which of variant sigla and rubrics they con- 
sider correct. Faulty sigla are the result of lapsius, 
change of place, variation on a fixed point, hypercriti- 
cism. The absence of true errors common to A and 3 
shows that the latter are independent of each other, the 
separation having taken place prior to the third century. 
A. considers the stemma proposed by J. D. Craig as 
faulty. Both and § have a common origin. 


REL 17 (1939) 330-66 (McCracken) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTINE. Two Greek Terracottas. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1939 an early- 
fifth-century terracotta antefix from Magna Graecia, 
showing a gorgon mask. The original colors are partly 
preserved, From an impression of the original mold a 
second mold was made, and fragmentary impressions 
from the new mold, smaller because of the successive 
steps of firing (see E. Jastrow, Opuscula Archaeologica 
2.1 [1938] 1ff.), are in New York, Amsterdam and 
Munich. 

The museum also acquired in 1939 a seventh-century 
Boeotian terracotta statuette, perhaps of a goddess, 
painted in red and black. III. 

BMM 35 (1940) 107-8 Cy. ED 

BEQuIGNON, Y. Les monuments pyramidants d’Ar- 
golide. An addendum to Lord’s study of the “pyra- 
mids” of Argolis, offering an explanation of Pausanias’ 
apparent error regarding these structures and of the 
presence of such monuments in Greece. 

RA 14 (1939) 48-52 (Hulley) 
3ESQUES, SIMONE. Sur une statue chypriote. Descrip- 

tion of a statue in the collection of Baron von Der 

feydt at Ascona. The treatment is characteristic of the 

archaic phase of the domination of Greek influence on 

Cypriote art. 

RA 14 (1939) 5-11 (Hulley) 

Dimanpb, M. S. Jranian Art in the Metropolitan 
Museum. ‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art calls at- 
tention to its collections of Iranian art, including a frag- 
ment of a fifth- or fourth-century stone relief from a 
a Median _ tribute- 


staircase at Persepolis, showing 

bearer led by a Persian guard, acquired in 1939. 

BMM 35 (1940) 110-6 Ch. FS) 
LeFort DES YLouzEs, R. Les images du galop dans 

Vantiquite. 

RA 14 (1939) 45-7 (Hulley) 


Préecuac, F. Surmulets et guépards dans la littérature 
et dans l'art antiques. Addendum to his earlier article 
on mullets, REL 14 (1936) 105, and discussion of sev- 
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eral representations of cheetahs in ancient art. 


REL 17( 1939) 279-81 (McCracken) 
RicHTER, GisELA M. A. An Archaic Greek Sphinx. 
A grave monument, acquired by the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art in 1911, is surmounted by an acroterion, 
into the abacus of which is sunk the plinth of a sculp- 
tured sphinx, represented until recently only by four 
paws (ill.); then the fragments of a sphinx of island 
marble (ill.), acquired in New York “not long ago,” 
were found to fit the paws, completing the monument. 
From stylistic consideration of the head R. assigns it 
to the decade 540-530 B.c. 
BMM 35 (1940) 178-80 (3.3) 
— An Athenian Toilet Box. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1940 an Attic 
pyxis or kylichnis (ill.) 0.142 m. high, painted with 
unusual delicacy in polychrome on white ground, as- 
signed by R. to c. 430-425 s.c. The scene (ill.) shows 
six Nereids busy about household occupations. Fire has 
damaged the surface, and the painting on the lid has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

J. D. Beazley is quoted as attributing to the same 
painter one other work, a white-ground ‘jug’ with 
Athena and Herakles, property of the British Museum. 
BMM 35 (1940) 157-9 Cj.) 


SHEAR, T. Lesure. The Campaign of 1939. Of par- 
ticular interest are: the discovery of a plaque of zinc, a 
metal formerly considered unknown to the ancient 
Greeks; progress in the analysis of the Attic b!ack glaze; 
the finding of another boundary stone of the agora, and 
one of the Kerameikos; a Mycenaean tomb containing 
pottery and other objects; Jewish coins (some of the 
first century A.D.) discovered near the Areopagus. The 
number of coins found has now reached 90,000. A 
large plan of the agora excavations is added. Illus- 
trated. 

Hesperia 9 (1940) 261-308 





(Durham) 


HISTORY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 


GuILLEMIN, A. Sur les origines de lélégie latine. 
Rejecting Leo’s theory that Roman elegy is imitative 
of an Alexandrian elegy completely disappeared, G. 
maintains that the Roman elegists were deeply indebted 
to a tradition of popular poetry beginning in the seventh 
century B.c. and including Alcaeus, Sappho, the Anacre- 
ontics, Aristophanes, Euripides’ Hippo.ytus, among 
many others. It was a poetry of peace and love. 
REL 17 (1939) 282-92 (McCracken) 

Mesk, Joser. Demosthenes als Teichopoios. It is a 
matter of dispute how much Demosthenes contributed 
out of his own pocket to the appropriation voted to re- 
build the walls of Athens after the battle of Chaeronea. 
Aeschines states (3.17) that the sum was 100 minae 
(= 1 2/3 tal.). Ps.-Plutarch corroborates this in Vitae 
10 Orat. 845d. But the petition of Demochares, reported 
ibid. 85la, mentions 3 talents, as does the forged 
psephisma, Demosth. Cor. 118. A copyist’s ignorance of 
Greek numeral letters accounts for the disagreement: 
In the petition read dydAwoe - - - [rp ]ia TaAavTa Kal 
<yip p/ py>ds érédoxe (d=11, p/=100) for . 
tpia tdAavra Kai ds-+--: - 

PhW 59 (1939) 1266-8 (Plumpe) 

Préaux, Crarre. La signification de l’époque d’FEver- 
géte IJ, During the rule of Euergetes, the royal pow- 
ers were weakened and the priests and officials were 
opposed to the king and the people. The process of de- 
centralization, already well advanced by the end of this 


period, was interrupted by the advent of the Romans 
and the reestablishment of a strong central power. 
CIP 5 345-54 (Husselman) 
PRINGSHEIM, Fritz. Zum ptolemdischen Kaufrecht. 
In Ptolemaic law, as in Greek law, a sale was a cash 
transaction with immediate transfer of property. There 
was no consensual sale as in Roman law, but as a sub- 
stitute for it there were forms of credit and payment 
in advance, and the so-called karponeia. 
CIP 5 355-66 (Husselman) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


Runes, M. L’inscription étrusque C. I. E. 978. This 


inscription is to be translated as follows: Naevius 
scriptor Pethnae haruspicis (filius). 
Latomus 3 (1929) 155-6 (Taylor) 


SuTHERLAND, C. H. V. A Berkshire Hoard of Roman 
Coins. Publication of a hoard of 30 antoniniani rang- 
ing from Gallienus to Tetricus II, those of Victorinus 
most numerous with 13 pieces. Presumable date of 
burial 270-271 a.p. 

NC 19 (1939) 169-70 (Mosser) 
—— Roman Imperial Coins in the Oxford 
Collection. (1) Augustus to Vitellins. Major varieties 
of Roman imperial coins in the Ashmolean Museum not, 
included in Mattingly and Sydenham’s The Roman Im- 
perial Coinage or Mattingly’s Coins of the Roman Em- 
pire in the British Museum. III. 

NC 19 (1939) 216-22 (Mosser) 
— The Coinage of Probus as a Model 
for Radiate Imitations. Radiate copies derive their 
portraiture most commonly from the coins of the 
Tetrici. On grounds of portraiture alone, S. conjectured 
in his Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain, p. 126 
that coins of Probus might be recognized as rare models 
for radiate imitation. The imitation of Probus types is 
now proven by legend-bearing radiates in the Richbor- 
ough Hoard and two pieces in Sir Arthur Evans’ col- 
lection. Discusses the problem of duting the British 
“minimi.” 

NC 19 (1939) 228-1 (Mosser) 

———— ——— The Poughill (Devonshire) Hoard of 
Roman Coins. A find of 28 denarii and 14 aes ranging 
from Vespasian to M. Aurelius discovered in 1836. 
Denarii from the find now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
NC 19 (1939) 170-5 (Mosser) 

Toynpee, J. M. C. A New Gold Medallion of Con- 
stantinus II, Publication of a previously unknown and 
apparently unique gold medallion found near Kessel in 
1935 and now in Rheinisches Landesmuseum. The re- 
verse type (emperor standing 1., bareheaded ana in mili- 
tary dress, holding a trophy) is identical with that of 
two unique one and a half solidi pieces of Constans and 
Constantinus II respectively. The new medallion thus 
completes a series of “Gloria Exercitus” pieces struck 
for each of the three brothers subsequent to Sept. 9, 
337 when all three assumed title of Augustus as joint 
emperors and before the partition of the empire in the 


summer of 338. 
(Mosser) 


NC 19 (1939) 143-8 

VAN GRONINGEN, B. A. Pap. Oxy. 1416 and the His- 
tory of the Gymnasiarchy. ‘This text has been wrongly 
interpreted both by the author and by other scholars. 
The author here points out that, although it presents. 
an extraordinary case, it gives an indication of the de- 
cline of the gymnasiarchy which ended with its final 
disappearance in the first half of the fourth century. 
CIP 5 505-11 (Husselman) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


LEXICON 


LippELt, HENRY GEorcE, and Ropert Scott. A Greek- 
English Lexicon. New Edition Revised and Augmented 
throughout by Sir HENry Stuart JONEs with the Assist- 
ance of RopEriIcK MCKENZIE and with the Cooperation 
of Many Scholars. [Ninth Edition.] Part 10: Tpayelv 
— @wdyns- With preliminary matter and Addenda and 
Corrigenda to the complete work. Pages i-xlviii, 1809- 
21i1. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1940 ($3.50) 


HISTORY. ECONOMICS. SOCIAI, STUDIES 

Apcock, F(RANK) E(zra). The Roman Art of War 
Under the Republic. 140 pages. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 1940 (Martin Classical Lectures, Vol- 
ume VIII) $2 

BEcuINoT, Francois. Roma e i 
Istituto di studi romani, Rome 1939 

3ELOTE, THEODORE T. Hard Money in Ancient Times. 
14 pages, ill. Columbia University Press, New York 
1940 (Smithsonian Inst. radio program, World is Yours, 
v. 1, no. 20) $0.10 

3IEZUNSKA, I. Etudes sur la condition juridique et 
sociale de la femme grecque en Egypte gréco-romaine. 
Lwow 1939 (Hermaion, fasc. 4) 

31scArDI, A. Manumissio per mensam e affrancazioni 
pretorie. 93 pages. Le Monnier, Florence 10 1. 

CARETTONI, GIAN Finippo. Latium et Campania. 120 
pages, 12 plates, 1 plan, 1 map. Ist. di studi romani, 
Rome 1940 18 1. 

CECCHELLI, CARLO. Roma segnacolo di reazione della 
stirpe alle invasioni barbariche. 39 pages, 1 plate, 2 
tables. Ist. di studi romani, Rome 1939 41. 

CocHRANE, CHARLES Norris. Christianity and Class- 
ical Culture. A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. ix, 523 pages. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford 1940 ($8) 

Det Peto Parpi, Grutio. Gli attrezzi rurali e il lavoro 
agricolo nell’antichita. Prefazione di Giacomo Acerbo. 
79 pages. Arte della stampa, Rome 1940 18 1. 

FINKELSTEIN, Louis. The Pharisees. Second edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 793 pages. Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia 1940 $5 

Hitt, Ser GEORGE. 
To the Conquest by Richard Lion Heart. 
maps. Macmillan, New York 1940 $6 

Jones, A. H. M. The Greek City from Alexander to 
Justinian. x, 393 pages. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1940 
21s. ($7) 

McIiwain, CHartES Howarp. Constitutionalism, an- 
cient and modern. 171 pages. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca 1940 $2.50 

MicuHett, H. The Economics of Ancient Greece. 428 
pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1940 18s. 

PALANQUE, JEAN-REMy, GusTAVE BArRDY, and PIERRE 
DE LABRIOLLE. Dalla pace constantiniana al!a morte di 
Teodosio. 614 pages, 20 plates. LICE, Turin 1940 45 1. 
Pietro. Origini e sviluppi delle citta 
pages, ill. Ediz. universitaria, Rome 


Berberi. 16 pages. 


A History of Cyprus, Volume 1. 
370 pages, ill., 


ROMANELLI, 
tripolitane. 61 
1939 51. 


RoMANO, GrAcinTo, and Arrico SouMi. Storia politica 
d'Italia. Le dominazioni barbariche in Italia. xxii, 682 
pages. Vallardi, Milan 1940 85 1. 

Soranzo, GIOVANNI. La concezione imperiale nell’eta 
ottoniana. 15 pages. Ist. di studi romani, Rome 1939 

Spapo.aA, Enrico. Roma e le prime manifestazioni 
d'imperialismo. 34 pages. Puglisi, Ragusa 1939 

Swosopa, Ericw. Forschungen am obermoesischen 
Limes. 116 pages, 6 plates, ill. H6lder-Pichler-Tempsky, 
Vienna and Leipzig 1939 (Schriften d. Balkankommis- 


sion. Antiquar. Abt. 10) 15 M. 
TAEGER, Fritz. Das Romische und das Britische 
Weltreich. 30 pages. Elwertsche Verlbh., Marburg 


1940 1M. 

UrpicH-CosENzL, JosErpH. Epigraphische Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte des r6mischen Heeres in Dalma- 
tien. 74 pages. Privately published, Vienna 1939 

WUILLEUMIER, PIERRE. ‘Tarente des origines a la 
conquéte romaine. vi, 752 pages, index; 48 plates, 1 plan, 
1 map. De Boccard, Paris 1939 (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 148) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Alexander the Great. 466 
pages, maps, diagrams. Houghton, Boston 1940 $3.75 
HatzreLtp, J. Alcibiade. Etude sur _ V’histoire 
d’Athénes a la fin du vé siécle. P.U.F., Paris 1940 50 fr. 
MASEFIELD, JOHN. Basilissa: A tale of the Empress 
Theodora. 307 pages. Macmillan, New York 1940 $2.50 
ScrAMUzzA, VINCENT M. The Emperor Claudius. 
328 pages, 1 map. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
1940 (Harvard Historical Studies 44) $3.75 
VANDERCOOK, JOHN Womack. Empress of the dusk; 
a life of Theodora of Byzantium. x, 295 pages, illustra- 
tions by John O’Hara Cosgrave II, map. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York 1940 $2.50 


CuMmMMINGS, LEwis V. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GorDEN. A Manual of Bible His- 


tory, revised by CHartES D. Matruews. 442 pages. 
Nelson, New York 1940 $2 
Coucu, Hersert NEWELL. Classical Civilization: 


Greece. xxix, 577 pages, 153 figures, frontispiece, map. 
Prentice-Hall, New York 1940 $3.50 

Greer, Russe, M. Classical Civilization: Rome. xxiii, 
414 pages, frontispiece, 32 figures, 1 map. Prentice-Hall, 
New York 1940 $3 

LANGER, WintiAM L&éonarp. An Encyclopaedia of 
World History; ancient, medieval and modern, chrono- 
logically arranged. Revised and modernized version of 
Ploetz’ “Epitome.” 1249 pages, maps. Houghton, Bos- 
ton $5.50 

MacorFin, Ra.pu V. D., and FRepEric DUuNCALF. 
Ancient and Medieval History. Revised edition. 896 
pages, ill., maps. Silver Burdett, New York 1940 $2.24 

RickarD, J. A. and HyMa Avpert. An outline of 
ancient, medieval and modern history; a digest of the 
history of civilization. 7th ed., rev. and enl. 307 pages, 
maps. Barnes & Noble, New York 1940 $1 

SmitH, CHARLES Epwarp, and LYNN MarsHA tt, CASE. 
A short history of western civilization. 836 pages, ill., 
maps. Heath, Boston 1940 $4 

TOMPKINS, STUART RAMSEY. Russia through the ages, 
from the Scythians to the Soviets. 820 pages, ill., maps. 
Prentice-Hall, New York 1940 $4.50 








